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NOTES ON THE ALSEA INDIANS OF OREGON ' 
By LIVINGSTON FARRAND 

Of the many tribes which make up the population of the 
Siletz reservation in Oregon, one of the smallest and at the same 
time most interesting is the Alsea. Never strong in numbers, 
it has now shrunk to a few families and will doubtless soon be 
extinct. It is interesting particularly for the reason that it lies 
at about the southern limit of a particular type of culture where 
the more northern beliefs and characteristics begin to feel the 
influence of Californian tendencies. Unfortunately the tribe 
has remained up to the present time comparatively unknown to 
the anthropological world. Based on scanty observations by 
Hale and- other early observers, their language, together with 
that of their neighbors and undoubted relatives, the Yaquina 
and Siuslaw, has been classed under the Yakonan linguistic stock. 
Two visits to the Siletz reservation were made by the late 
J. Owen Dorsey in the early eighties, at which times he collected 
information and linguistic material from many of the tribes on 
the reservation, and among others a small vocabulary from the 
Alsea, but even this, necessarily limited from lack of time, he 
was unable to publish before his death. One article by him on 
the local distribution of the Siletz tribes appeared in 1890." 

In 1890 Prof. Franz Boas visited the reservation, and among 
the physical measurements which he made at that time are a few 
of the Alsea," but he had no opportunity of making an ethnological 
investigation. 

' Published by authority of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

* " The Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes," Jour. Am, Fclk-Zot e, 1890, iii, 227. 

' Seventh Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, Proc. British Ass'n 
Adv. Set., 1891. 
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In the summer of 1900 the writer visited the Slletz in the 
interests of the Villard expedition from the American Museum 
of Natural History, with the particular object of collecting texts 
and general linguistic information from the Alsea with a view of 
determining the characteristics of the Yakonan stock if it should 
prove to be independent, or its affiliations should it appear to 
be connected with other recognized linguistic divisions. Pe- 
culiarly good fortune in the way of an Alsea informant pro- 
duced a series of connected texts and translations, as well as a 
fairly extensive vocabulary and a mass of general grammatical 
material which will afford a basis for the desired investigation. 
Until this can be completed it may be well to offer a few notes 
of general interest. 

Habitat. — The main seat of the tribe was at the mouth of Alsea 
river on the coast of Oregon, between latitude 44° and 45°, being 
flanked on either side by the related and friendly tribes of the 
Yaquina on the north and the Siuslaw on the south. When the 
Siletz reservation was formed immediately north of Yaquina bay, 
the Alsea, together with the other tribes of the western part of 
the state, were removed to the reservation and there are now no 
Indians left at the original tribal seat. 

Physical Traits. — Physically the Alsea and Siuslaw are in- 
teresting as being the most southerly tribes which practised 
deformation of the head, this being done by the usual fronto- 
occipital pressure. The peoples to the south are distinguished 
by facial tattooing, which was practically unknown among the 
Alsea. In general physical characteristics the stock conforms to 
the type of the coast tribes to the north. 

General Beliefs. — The Alsea believed that the earth is flat, the 
land floating in the water. They also believed in a sky country, 
resembling the earth, which was peopled by men and women in 
form like themselves, who went up and lived there at the time of 
the great transformation which will be mentioned later. There 
was also an underworld about which little definite information 
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could be obtained. It was peopled entirely by spirits or shades 
of the dead and only by those apparently who had lived " bad " 
lives in this world. The entrance to the lower world was over 
the edge of this one, the shades of those doomed to go there 
passing through the air and dropping over the edge. When a 
bad chief died his shade could be heard flying through the air 
and dropping into the lower world with a loud "boom." In 
some of their stories there were allusions to other entrances ; but 
no tradition of a regular visit to the underworld, such as is 
common to the tribes immediately to the north, could be ob- 
tained. There was also an abode for the good spirits of the 
dead, where the conditions of life were all favorable — no wind 
nor rain, where the water was level with the land, salmon and 
game were abundant, and life happy. This place was conceived 
of as being somewhere on this earth, but just where was not 
known. There is a possibility, of course, of missionary modi- 
fication in these conceptions, but the impression given was that 
they are of native origin. 

The Alsea practised surface burial in small huts, canoes, etc., 
and goods of all kinds were placed with the corpse ; the ex- 
planation given of this custom was that the bodies were animated 
and moved about at night if they so willed, so easy exit from 
the graves was afforded and the things deposited were for their 
use under such circumstances. The dead sometimes gave ma- 
terial aid to the living ; for example, a canoe made in the woods 
was sometimes found moved some distance toward the shore, and 
this could have been done only by friendly dead. 

With regard to the earlier conditions in this world, the Alsea 
believe that it was formerly peopled by the present animals and 
birds in human shape, but who even then had the peculiar char- 
acteristics which distinguish them today ; and besides these, 
there were a great number of monsters {dnkl') which occupied all 
the most favorable spots and were constantly preying upon the 
people. At this time appeared ShiO'k, the Transformer, who, in 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 3 — 16, 
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his journey about the world, killed the dnki' and at the same time 
changed most of the people into their present animal forms. 
During this period Shio'k exhibited all the characteristics of a 
trickster which have come to be so well known in the culture 
hero stories of other parts of the world. Having completed his 
journey and work, Shio'k went up to the sky country, taking 
with him many of the people of this world, and there they live to 
the present day. After his ascent to the sky Shio'k is spoken of 
only by the term Dl6wl't (" the Maker "), and always with rever- 
ence. No direct account could be obtained of DlfiwI't's interfer- 
ence in human affairs, but it seems probable that such a belief is 
entertained. 

Social Organization, Marriage, etc.— The. ordinary northwest- 
coast system of social orders, viz., " nobility," common people, 
and slaves, prevailed among the Alsea. It was possible, however, 
for a common man, by reason of extraordinary power or wealth, 
to rise to the dignity of a chief and thus to raise his family in 
rank. A slave could never improve his position, an inability 
which may have been due to the fact that slaves were constantly 
changing hands and constantly deprived of a favorable oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating their value. Slaves were obtained usu- 
ally by purchase, occasionally by capture. Children of very poor 
parents were sometimes taken and sold to pay debts. 

With regard to marriage, there was said to have been a de- 
cided preference for marriage with women from another tribe. 
This was explicitly stated of the nobility. At the same time 
there is evidence that the men did not care to go too far afield 
for their wives, for in such specific cases as could be cited, the 
favored tribes were the Yaquina and Siuslaw, whose languages 
are almost identical with the Alsea and who regarded each other 
as closely akin. It is more likely that the exogamous tendency 
was local and extended to villages rather than to tribes. The 
expressly forbidden degrees extended to any recognized relation- 
ship. Marriage was by purchase, the family of the man assisting 
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him in procuring the purchase-money for the bride. The money 
thus paid was later refunded by the bride's family, apparently 
chiefly in the form of gifts and feasts, though the exact method 
is not clear. It suggests in certain ways the potlatch system of 
Vancouver island, for there was an apparent effort on the side of 
each family party to the contract to keep the other family in debt 
to it. Should separation of the couple occur for any reason what- 
ever and there be debt on either side, the deficit had to be made 
good immediately. Should a child die, the mother's family was 
obliged to pay the father's family ; this was apparently true 
even when the purchase-money for the bride had been entirely 
refunded, though the information may be inexact on this point. 
Should the wife be unfaithful, the wife's family had to pay 
indemnity. 

When a child was born he was given a nickname. This he re- 
tained until puberty, when he received his regular name, which 
was ordinarily that of one of his ancestors on either side, no 
preference being given to either line so far as could be learned. 
He might take the name of a living man, but in that case the 
giver must assume another. The same name was never used by 
two living people, nor did the giving of a name carry with it any 
privileges of position or rank. The giving was permanent, names 
never being lent nor pawned, as is sometimes the case farther 
north. The same rules held in the case of females as of males. 

With regard to inheritance, any property left by the deceased 
was divided among recognized relations without distinction of 
degree. 

There was a marked tendency to local segregation of groups 
related by blood in every village. These consanguineous divi- 
sions often attained considerable size and were known either by 
some local name with the suffix -hi'tsLEm (people), or by the 
name of the recognized chief of the group with the same suffix. 
Definite information on the economic and political organization 
of these groups was not forthcoming, though it was evident that 
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they possessed a considerable amount of independence, which 
probably depended largely on the size and strength of the par- 
ticular ward. There was no sign of any totemic clan system. 

The more important degrees of relationship will appear from 
the follo\ying partial list of terms. 

In the list, the sign ' following a consonant indicates that it 
is slightly explosive ; the sign ', that the letter is aspirated ; 
superior vowels indicate suppressed sounds, otherwise the vowels 
have their continental values. 



Uncle (father's brother), s''tpk\ 

" (mother's " ), tdtc. 

Aunt (father's sister), tdtc. 

" (mother's " ), kimitl. 

Cousin (father's brother's child). 

Same terms as for own brother's 

sisters. 

Cousin (father's sister's child), hid. 

" (mother's brother's " ), hid. 

( " sister's " ). 

Same terms as for own brothers 

and sisters. 

Nephew (brother's son), tEmdm"s. 

" (sister's son), sipxdn. 

Niece (brother's daughter), tk'odtc. 

" (sister's " ), sipxdn. 

The terms for other degrees need not be presented here. A 
glance at the list suggests at once some interesting questions. It 
would appear that the paternal uncle and the maternal aunt 
stand in a more intimate degree of relationship to the individual 
than the maternal uncle and the paternal aunt. This seems evi- 
dent since the children of the former are known by the same 
terms as own brothers and sisters, while the cousins who are 
children of the latter are known by the single term hid" and ap- 
parently are not distinguished as regards sex. But the problem 
becomes complicated again by advancing to the next generation, 
for we find that cousins' children bear the same term as nephews 



Father, 


td\ 


Mother, 


tit. 


Grandfather, 


tit\ 


Grandmother, 


tit\ 


Brother (elder). 


hddt'. 


" (younger), 


mobtcik. 


Sister (elder), 


sdd\ 


" (younger). 


k'sint. 


Son, 


kwdn. 


Daughter, 


pi&tc. 


Grandson, 


k'e'p. 


Granddaughter, 


k'tp. 
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and nieces whether their parents be in the degree known as hid' 
or are regarded as own brothers and sisters. 

Shamanism. — The customs connected with shamanism did 
not differ essentially among the Alsea from those of the other 
northwestern tribes which have been described so often. Any 
person was eligible to become a shaman and in the usual way by 
" training " and fasting. If the candidate wished to acquire 
supernatural skill or strength in any particular line, such as gam- 
bling or hunting, it was necessary for him to work on the appro- 
priate instruments during the period of solitary fasting. This 
is interesting as an unconscious method of keeping the attention 
concentrated on a particular set of ideas and thus markedly 
furthering the appearance of the appropriate suggestive dream 
or vision. When a candidate returned from his fasting and an- 
nounced that he had become a " doctor," the news was greeted 
with loud wailing on the part of his family, the explanation 
being that he would probably live but a short time owing to the 
hostility he was sure to arouse among rival shamans or in indi- 
viduals against whom he might operate and who would not hesi- 
tate to take extreme measures of revenge. There was evident a 
curious half-contemptuous fear of the shamanistic powers which 
may betoken the beginning of a breakdown in the belief. 

The methods of treating disease by the shaman were the 
usual ones of incantation and sucking, thus withdrawing the 
spirit of the sickness which had been cast into the body of 
the patient by some hostile shaman. The " doctor " usually 
exhibited in his hand after the treatment some object which 
embodied the extracted disease and which was taken away and 
diposed of with appropriate ceremony. 

Traditions. — The tribal stories of the Alsea are grouped about 
the account of the Transformer and Wanderer, Shio'k, mentioned 
above. A curious fact in connection with the traditions is that 
they were told only during one month of the year, which appar- 
ently corresponded to January. Every evening of this month the 
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members of each household gathered and the tales were related 
until late at night, being continued the next evening from the 
point where they broke off the night before. They began with 
the story of Shio'k, and branching off from that are said to have 
formed a connected series which consumed the entire month in 
the telling. After the month was past and the series ended, the 
tales were not told for another year. In the meantime the chil- 
dren were forbidden to discuss them among themselves and were 
punished severely if they disobeyed. This custom, the origin of 
which is not clear, probably accounts for the comparatively scanty 
knowledge of the traditions possessed by the younger Indians. 
Unfortunately no individual could be found who remembered the 
series, for under the influence of reservation life the custom has 
been discontinued for many years, and as the two or three old 
members of the tribe who yet survive were mentally incompetent 
and the younger members were unfamiliar with the stories, only 
a fragmentary collection could be made. 

As has been stated, the central figure of the traditions is the 
Transformer, Shio'k. The story of Shio'k opens, as is the case in 
most of the northwest Transformer legends, with an introduction 
having little bearing on the hero's future wanderings and achieve- 
ments. The Alsea version, however, gives no account of Shio'k's 
ancestry, birth, or childhood, but presents him at the opening as 
full grown and not nearly so powerful as he appears later. A 
number of puerile incidents are given in which Shio'k plays the 
part of a petty trickster, not always even successful ; this is fol- 
lowed by a long voyage in a whaleskin, and, after his successful 
arrival on land, the typical journey along the coast northward as 
far as the Columbia river takes place, in the course of which he 
destroys the monsters who are harrying the country, fills the rivers 
with their particular kinds of salmon and other fish, and finally 
places at the mouth of each stream a man and a woman who 
become the ancestors of the people resident at each place. 

Of the other stories which were heard, the majority were of the 
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adventures of five brothers, — a different group in each case, — of 
whom the youngest brother was always the clever one who led 
the band and devised means for escape from dangers and diffi- 
culties. 

While the character of the traditions is distinctly that of the 
Washington coast tribes of whose mythology we have accounts, 
it will be interesting to trace the influences in details which the 
neighboring Athapascan tribes on the south may have exerted. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the information regarding these 
Athapascan as well as the other stocks of the Siletz reservation 
can be procured without delay, for the appalling death-rate in the 
group, due particularly to the ravages of tuberculosis, makes their 
early disappearance inevitable. 



